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Education 

Summary 


A  SEMUMONTHIV  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS.  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


Named  chief  of  the  Science  Foundation  by 

the  President  this  month:  Dr.  Alan  T.  Waterman,  techni¬ 
cal  director  of  the  OflBce  of  Naval  Research.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  still  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Heaa^  of  nationai  security  pianning  is  the 

proviso  for  peacetime  universal  military  training  in  the 
Defense  Department  draft  proposal,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Marshall  warned  this  month  as  Congress  toyed  with  the 
idea  of  removing  UMT  features  from  the  military  man¬ 
power  bill. 

In  draft  legislation  subsequently  passed  by  the  Senate, 
universal  military  training  remained  intact.  Under  the 
bill’s  terms,  the  President  may  institute  such  a  program 
(with  all  young  men  subject  to  six  months’  training  upon 
reaching  their  18th  birthdays)  as  soon  as  international 
conditions  make  immediate  military  service  unnecessary. 
At  that  time,  18-year-olds  would  not  be  inducted  into 
the  Army,  but  into  the  “Nat.  Security  Training  Corps,” 
to  be  governed  by  a  Nat.  Security  Training  Commission 
composed  of  five  members,  at  least  three  of  whom  would 
be  civilians. 

The  House,  however,  appears  to  be  less  willing  to 
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grant  the  President  complete  authority  for  initiating  the 
program.  When  the  draft  bill  is  brought  up  for  floor  ac¬ 
tion — probably  this  week — representatives  may  insist  that 
Congress  be  given  power  to  veto  specific  terms  of  any 
military  training  plan  before  it  goes  into  effect. 

IJEiltiiig  of  forces  for  federal  aid  was  urged 
this  month  by  Commissioner  of  Education  Earl  James 
McGrath.  To  members  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  for  Nursery 
Education,  meeting  in  New  York  City  recently  (and  call¬ 
ing  for  government  funds  for  pre-schooling),  he  said: 
“It  is  not  likely  widespread  support  for  public  nursery 
education  can  be  won  until  the  needs  of  the  country’s 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  have  been  met.” 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Senator  Lister  Hill  of  Alabama, 
long-standing  proponent  of  federal  aid  for  schools, 
charged  that  “lack  of  adequate  education  has  cost  the 
armed  forces  the  equivalent  of  14  divisions  of  rejected 
men  ...  a  loss  that  could  well  spell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  victory  or  defeat  in  a  war.” 

But  so  far  during  this  session  of  Congress,  there  has 
been  little  comment  and  no  activity  which  would  indicate 
that  passage  of  a  general  school  aid  measure  is  a  prob¬ 
ability. 

Bj  doubling  a  penalty  for  bribery,  the  New 

York  legislature  hopes  to  discourage  further  “fixing”  of 
collegiate  athletic  contests.  This  month  the  state  senate 
unanimously  passed  a  bill  increasing  from  five  to  10 
years  the  maximum  sentence  for  persons  convicted  of 
bribing  participants  in  sporting  events. 

Guardians  of  tbe  fine  arts  in  Congress  have 
introduced  legislation  which  would  authorize  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator  to  make  provisions  for  bringing 
theater  productions  of  accredited  colleges  and  universities 
to  the  nation’s  capital. 

Another  bill  pending  (but  making  no  progress)  would 
set  up  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Interior 
Department.  The  official  would  be  charged  with  “en¬ 
couraging  and  assisting  the  growth  of  the  fine  arts” 
through  coordination  of  existing  government  agencies 
dealing  with  fine  arts,  and  through  aiding  nonprofit 
civic  organizations  devoted  to  music,  drama,  painting, 
architecture,  ballet  and  sculpture. 
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With  a  promise  from  TV  mannfaetnrers, 

the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  brought  its  investi¬ 
gation  of  last  fall’s  widely-criticized  television  advertise¬ 
ments  to  a  close.  In  ending  the  inquiry,  the  commission 
announced  that  it  had  accepted  written  assurances  from 
the  22  manufacturers  and  the  advertising  agency  involved 
that  they  would  not  resort  to  advertising  of  “similar  im¬ 
port”  again.  (The  ads  had  implied  that  a  child  would 
be  handicapped  educationally  and  emotionally  unless 
there  were  a  television  set  in  his  home.) 

lipped  state  aid  for  Utah  schools  has  in¬ 
curred  the  wrath  of  economy-minded  Gov.  J.  Bracken 
Lee.  Because  annual  appropriations  were  raised  from 
$3,300  to  $3,600  per  classroom  unit  over  the  last  year, 
Gov.  Lee  vetoed  school  aid  bills  this  month. 

Another  administration-inspired  movement  to  save 
money  in  LItah:  the  legislature  may  return  three  state 
junior  colleges  to  the  Mormon  church,  which  gave  the 
insitutions  to  the  state  during  depression  years. 

Banning  of  study  about  communism  at  Van¬ 
derbilt  U.  has  been  asked  by  a  member  of  the  Tennessee 
legislature.  Although  a  course  in  comparative  govern¬ 
ment  presents  study  of  communism  objectively,  the  state 
legislator  feels  that  the  practice  is  dangerous.  “It  is  like 
putting  poison  in  the  hands  of  children.”  he  says.  (See 
“In  Refusing  to  Cancel  a  Talk”  ADMINISTRATION.) 

Bills  to  require  televised  foothall  have  been 
entered  in  several  state  legislatures.  In  Columbus  this 
month.  President  Howard  L.  Bevis  of  Ohio  State  cau¬ 
tioned  lawmakers  to  consider  first  the  effect  of  such  a 
measure:  by  reducing  football  gate  receipts,  televised 
football  might  mean  the  end  of  Buckeye  sports,  he  said. 

One  answer  to  the  televised  football  question,  inci¬ 
dentally.  may  be  Phonevision.  The  Television  Committee 
of  the  Nat.  Collegiate  Athletic  Conference — which  has 
prohibited  the  televising  of  games  for  the  coming  season 
— is  studying  Phonevision’s  possibilities. 


Administration 


Keepin|{  boardmen  posted  on  education, 

both  that  being  provided  in  local  classrooms  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  nation,  is  one  of  the  most  important  jobs 
of  the  school  administrator.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  for 
harmony  within  a  school  system  but,  as  Supt.  Virgil  M. 
Rogers  of  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  pointed  out  at  the  AASA 
convention  in  Atlantic  City  last  month,  it  gives  the  com¬ 
munity  assurance  that  the  school  board  is  concerning 
itself  with  educational,  as  well  as  business,  matters. 

Among  ways  of  keeping  school  board  members  in¬ 
formed,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Rogers:  (1)  sending  sum¬ 
maries  of  research  reports  and  professional  magazine 
articles  to  individual  board  members  (2)  writing  a  regu¬ 
lar  superintendent-to-board  newsletter  (3)  mailing  of  de¬ 
tailed  agenda,  along  with  reports  on  school  programs 
and  events,  to  individual  board  members  in  advance  of 
meetings.  And  this.  Mr.  Rogers  believes,  would  promote 
greater  superintendent-board  cordiality:  advising  of 


board  members  of  important  school  news  before  releases 
are  made  public. 

In  Lakewood,  Ohio,  incidentally,  the  “informing  proc¬ 
ess”  has  been  simplified  through  an  “Information  Series” 
at  regular  school  board  meetings.  Described  in  the 
March  issue  of  Nation's  Schools  by  Supt.  Martin  Essex, 
the  “series”  features  15-minute  talks  given  by  key  staff 
members  and  followed  by  short  periods  of  questioning. 
Over  the  course  of  a  year,  the  talks  cover  most  phases 
of  the  school  system’s  educational  program,  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  board  members  to  be  more  interesting,  per¬ 
sonal.  informative  and  time-saving  than  previous  “in¬ 
forming”  arrangements.  Mr.  Elssex  reports. 

Another  system:  in  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  the  board  of 
education  now  meets  twice,  instead  of  once  a  week, 
spends  the  second  meeting  on  a  professional  discussion 
with  staff  members.  (See  “First  Lesson  for  the  New  Board 
Member”  below.) 

Citizons’  school  groups  in  the  far  west  will  * 
benefit  with  establishment  of  the  second  regional  office 
of  the  Nat.  Citizens  Commission  for  Public  Schools.  , 
Opened  last  month  in  Sacramento  (address:  Farmers  : 
&  Mechanics  Bldg.,  1014  Eighth  St.),  the  regional  head¬ 
quarters  will  serve  citizens’  school  committees  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Like  the  previously  set-up  office  in  Louisville. 
Ky.,  the  new  regional  office  will  provide  information  on 
bow  communities  have  tackled  their  school  problems 
and  will  encourage  formation  of  citizens’  groups  to  work 
for  public  school  improvement.  The  office  is  under  the 
direction  of  Kenneth  H.  Dobelbower,  formerly  deputy 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Nevada. 

year’s  AASIA  meetings  will  be  regional, 
the  Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Administrators  has  announced. 
Their  dates  and  locations:  (1)  St.  Louis,  February  23- 
27  (2)  Los  Angeles,  March  8-12  (3)  Boston,  April  5-9. 

Son%’enirs  for  school  visitors  add  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  an  Open  House,  notes  Edw.  C.  Estabrooke,  edu¬ 
cational  director  of  the  Amer.  Technical  Society,  Chicago. 
Here  are  two  souvenir  suggestions,  particularly  suitable 
for  vocational  schools,  but  adaptable  for  others:  (1) 
distribute  a  booklet  containing  a  brief  description  of 
the  objectives  of  the  school,  the  specific  aims  of  each 
department  and  the  activities  of  various  shop  classes  ^ 
(2)  present  student-produced  ash  trays,  paper  weights.  I 
rulers,  blotters  or  other  small  mementos,  each  bearing  ^ 
the  name  of  the  school  and  Open  House  date. 

In  refusing  to  cancel  a  talk  by  Owen  Lattimore 
at  Baltimore  College  this  month,  as  requested  by  the 
City  Council,  the  Baltimore  Board  of  Education  an¬ 
nounced:  “We  do  not  agree  with  the  suggestion  that 
students  should  be  shielded  from  all  controversial  sub¬ 
jects  and  personalities.” 

But  other  boards  have  been  banning  subjects  and  per¬ 
sonalities  more  freely.  The  Jersey  City  school  board  has 
removed  Mark  Van  Doren’s  books  on  English  literature 
from  the  Jersey  City  Junior  College  library  because  of 
charges  that  Mr.  Van  Doren  has  been  connected  with 
Communist-front  organizations.  And  at  Queens  College,  in 
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New  York  City,  a  history  text  by  Morison  and  Coinmager 
has  been  withdrawn  from  use  because  the  Niat.  Assn,  tor 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  objected  to  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  Negroes. 

First  lesson  for  new  board  members  should 
be  learning  that  as  individuals  they  have  no  authority, 
that  only  the  board  as  a  corporation  has  power,  and 
that  it  can  only  speak  collectively,  according  to  Supt. 
Earl  H.  Hanson  of  Rock  Island,  111.  “Many  school  prob¬ 
lems  would  never  arise  if  board  members  knew  this  legal 
truth  from  the  start  of  their  membership,”  he  comments. 

For  a  firm  ^rasp  on  life^  junior  colleges  must 
start  fulfilling  all  four  of  their  primary  functions,  rather 
than  concentrating  on  but  one — two  year  education  of 
high  school  graduates.  So  believes  Dr.  Lloyd  A.  Garrison, 
dean  of  Denver  U.’s  graduate  school,  who  spoke  before 
the  Texas  Junior  College  Teachers  Assn,  this  month. 
These  other  three  jobs  not  only  are  junior  college  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  Dr.  Garrison  stated,  but  may  well  determine 
whether  junior  colleges  last  out  the  emergency:  adult 
education,  services  to  business  and  individuals,  and  in¬ 
stitutional  leadership  in  moral,  intellectual  and  artistic- 
development  of  the  whole  community. 

New  bead  of  the  Niat.  School  Board  Assn. 

is  F.  H.  Trotter,  board  of  education  member  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn.  He  was  elected  last  month  at  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  annual  meeting,  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  AASA  convention  in  Atlantic  City.  Participants  at 
the  meeting,  incidentally,  included  the  entire  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  board  of  education. 

Formula  for  obtaining  adequate  funds  for 

education  has  been  recommended  by  the  Pleasantville 
(N.  Y.)  school  system.  Its  suggestion:  close  schools  for 
two  days  each  year  so  taxpayers  and  teachers  may  get 
together  and  discuss  their  mutual  problems. 

This  month,  for  the  third  year,  Pleasantville  schools 
held  their  institute.  With  tax  rate  issues  previously  settled 
to  the  school  system’s  satisfaction,  teachers  and  citizens 
took  up  other  problems,  including  a  new  public  safety- 
program,  sick  leave  for  teachers,  revised  health  measures, 
and  new  report  card  and  guidance  systems. 

Role  of  teachers  in  school  management 

remains  a  bit  part,  although  the  merits  of  democratic 
administration  are  acknowledged  by  most  school  heads, 
a  survey  of  Indiana  teachers  indicates. 

Presented  in  the  March  issue  of  School  Executive,  the 
study  (made  by  Wm.  Bennie  of  Miami  U.,  Oxford,  Ohio) 
covered  administrative  practices  as  seen  by  238  high 
school  teachers.  Although  as  a  group,  the  teachers  felt 
that  they  had  more  voice  in  forming  teaching  policies 
than  in  establishment  of  personnel  practices,  still  53.8% 
reported  that  they  played  no  part  in  curriculum  construc¬ 
tion;  33.4%  did  not  help  set  up  guidance  policies;  29.49^ 
had  no  say  in  textbook  selection;  48.3%  did  not  contrib¬ 
ute  in  setting  standards  for  marking  students. 

As  for  participation  in  establishing  staff  policies,  only 
21.4%  had  had  a  voice  in  determining  the  school’s  salary- 
schedule,  and  less  than  8%  had  participated  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  in  devising  a  teacher-rating  scale. 


in  setting  up  retirement  and  tenure  practices,  or  in  budget 
planning.  .  ^ 

Hut  this  finding  also  was  significant:  teacher  participa¬ 
tion  in  each  administrative  activity  increased  propor¬ 
tionately  according  to  the  size  of  the  school.  Comments 
the  investigator:  “This  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
better  administrators  in  the  larger  schoob  ...  or  to  the 
presence  of  teacher  federations.” 

Future  of  junior  high  schools  is  shaky  in 

Washington,  D.  C.  By  abolishing  them.  Board  President 
C.  Melvin  Sharpe  claims,  the  district  could  solve  its 
school  housing  problem.  Separate  junior  high  schools 
have  been  part  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  school  system 
since  1919. 

To  know  what  they’re  saying  in  Russia 

about  American  education,  schoolmen  might  read  Ameri¬ 
can  Education  Through  the  Soviet  Looking  Glass,  by 
George  S.  Counts  of  Columbia  U.  Teachers  College,  and 
published  in  pamphlet  form  this  month  by  the  college’s 
Bureau  of  Publications.  His  report  is  based  on  a  recent 
article  by  one  of  Russia’s  leading  scholars  and  teacher 
educators. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Teaching  Principal  Is  a  False  Economy,”  Maurice  F.  Smith. 
Nation’s  Schools,  Mar.  1951.  919  N,  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago  II. 
( IF  hen  a  principal  also  teaches,  his  supervisory  and  administrative 
duties  must  be  neglected,  the  author  holds.) 

School  and  Its  Community — A  Guide  for  the  Development  of 
Dynamic  School-Community  Relations,  John  Whitelaw.  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Press,  Baltimore  18.  Due  in  May.  $2. 

Why  the  Private  School?  Allan  V.  Heely.  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E. 
33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  Due  in  April.  $3. 

“Operation  Perspective,”  Laurance  T.  Rouse  &  Frank  R.  Johnson. 
Nation’s  Schools,  Mar.  1951.  919  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago  11.  (Re¬ 
port  of  citizen  effort  to  improve  schools  in  Yuma  Union  High 
School  District,  Calif.) 


Professional  Relations 


Each  teacher  should  he  a  specialist  in  at 

least  two  fields,  according  to  Robt.  H.  Morrison,  assistant 
commissioner  for  higher  education  in  New  Jersey.  All 
teachers,  he  believes,  should  specialize  in  child  growth 
and  development;  in  addition,  each  should  specialize 
in  either  art,  science,  music  or  speech. 

He  explains:  “If  an  elementary  school  had  four  teach¬ 
ers,  each  of  whom  was  an  expert  in  one  of  the  latter 
fields,  then  each  teacher  could  be  a  consultant  on  his 
or  her  specialty  for  the  other  three.” 

To  meet  shortage  of  teachers  in  Oregon, 

the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  has  agreed  no  long¬ 
er  to  limit  training  in  elementary  teaching  to  that  given 
by  the  three  Oregon  Colleges  of  Education.  For  the  next 
five  years,  the  U.  of  Oregon,  Oregon  State  and  several 
liberal  arts  colleges  will  be  permitted  to  graduate  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers.  But  one  restriction  remains:  students 
may  do  only  their  first  three  years  of  work  at  the  newly 
authorized  teachers’  training  schools,  must  take  their 
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final  year  (with  the  exception  of  the  final  quarter)  at 
one  of  the  state  education  colleges. 

Study  on  selection  of  teacher  candidates 

will  be  advanced  in  the  Bank  Street  College  of  Education, 
i\ew  York  City,  through  a  $10,000  grant-in-aid  made 
by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  Research  will  be 
concentrated  on  the  development  of  techniques  for  the 
selection  of  future  teachers  who  have  well-adjusted  per¬ 
sonalities,  and  who  have  the  proper  feelings  and  attitudes 
toward  children. 

High  percentage  of  teacher  absences  is 

caused  by  emotional  and  nervous  disorders,  reports  the 
Teachers’  Health  Service  of  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools. 
Alter  checking  up  on  health  problems  that  had  resulted 
in  teacher  absences  in  excess  of  10  working  days  during 
the  past  eight  years,  the  service  revealed  last  month  that 
ailments  stemming  from  emotional  and  nervous  problems 
accounted  for  more  of  the  prolonged  absences  than  any 
other  general  type  of  illness. 

In  the  February  26  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  School 
Journal,  Dr.  Harriett  B.  Randall,  assistant  medical  director 
for  the  service,  notes  that  teacher  illnesses  cost  the  school 
system  approximately  $625,426  in  1949-50,  adds  that  it 
would  be  well  worth  while  for  teacher-training  institutions 
and  school  officials  to  consider  what  can  be  done  to  lessen 
the  nervous  and  emotional  hazards  in  teaching. 

New  presideni  of  the  AACTE  is  Dean  Waldo 
E.  Lessenger  of  the  College  of  Education,  Wayne  U., 
Detroit.  He  was  elected  to  the  top  office  of  the  Amer. 
Assn,  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  at  the  group’s 
annual  convention  in  Atlantic  City  last  month. 

''I  Remember  Teaeher”  is  a  forthcoming  public 
relations  campaign  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Associated 
Teachers  Interest  Committees  in  New  York  City.  In 
spotlighting  careers  of  public  leaders  who  were  educated 
in  the  city’s  school  system,  the  campaign  will  stress  their 
memories  of  the  teachers  who  guided  them.  (But  first, 
teachers  have  some  remembering  to  do.  All  have  been 
asked  to  submit  names  of  outstanding  citizens  who  once 
were  in  their  classes.) 


Teaching  J^tethods  and  Problems 


Inadequacy  of  reporting  procedures  was 

admitted  by  366  of  367  widely  scattered  schools  recently 
submitting  report  card  forms  in  a  study  conducted  by 
the  staff  of  the  Campus  School  at  Centr^  State  College, 
Edmond,  Okla.  But  90%  of  the  schools  had  committees 
at  work  investigating  improved  means  for  reporting  pu¬ 
pil  progress,  it  was  discovered. 

Described  in  the  March  issue  of  Nations  Schools,  the 
study  resulted  in  a  new  type  of  report  card  for  children 
in  the  Campus  School.  At  mid-term  and  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year,  parents  now’  receive  detailed  reports  in 
booklet  form,  with  comments  on  pupil  progress  in  these 
12  areas:  (1)  personal  grow’th  (2)  social  growth  (3)  work 
habits  (4)  reading,  writing  &  spelling  (5)  language  (6) 


arithmetic  (7)  science  (8)  social  studies  (9)  health  & 
safety  (10)  arts  &  crafts  (11)  library,  and  (12)  music. 

According  to  Dr.  Henry  J.  Otto,  professor  of  elementary 
school  administration  and  curriculum  at  the  U.  of  Texas, 
good  promotion  and  grading  policies  should  be  based 
on  these  findings  from  child  psychology: 

1.  Each  child  seems  to  grow  and  develop  in  accordance 
with  his  own  individual  growth  pattern. 

2.  The  rate  at  which  children  grow  and  develop  ranges 
all  the  way  from  “very  slow”  to  “very  fast,”  with  the 
majority  clustering  around  the  midpoint  between  the 
two  extremes. 

3.  Growth  in  achievement  in  school  is  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  growth  of  the  child  as  a  whole. 

4.  If  absurd  extremes  are  avoided,  exact  grade  place¬ 
ment  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  educational  progress 
a  child  will  make  during  a  given  year. 

5.  Repetition  of  grades  has  no  special  educational  value 
for  children. 

6.  Standards  are  highest  in  school  systems  with  high 
promotion  rates. 

7.  Threat  of  failure  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  edu¬ 
cational  growth. 

8.  Marks  are  not  needed  to  insure  proper  motivation. 

9.  The  child’s  social  and  emotional  adjustment  has 

much  to  do  with  his  educational  progress. 

10.  Individual  differences  must  be  met  under  any  kind 

of  grouping  and  promotion  plan. 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  NEA  Journal,  Dr.  Otto 
elaborates  on  these  statements,  emd  adds:  “Each  can  be 
supported  adequately  by  research  evidence  and  a  complete 
narrative  giving  the  underlying  theoretical  conceptions.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 


Pre-schooling  for  retarded  children  might 
eliminate  many  of  the  frustrations  which  lead  to  further 
retardation,  personality  maladjustment,  truancy  and  de¬ 
linquency  at  a  later  age,  according  to  Prof.  Samuel  A. 
Kirk  of  the  U.  of  Illinois  College  of  Education. 

An  experimental  pre-school  for  retarded  children  is 
now  in  its  third  year  at  the  U.  of  Illinois,  he  reports. 
Designed  to  provide  special  education  through  which 
children  will  learn  to  adjust  to  their  limitations  sufficiently 
to  achieve  useful  lives  outside  of  institutions,  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  watched  with  interest  throughout  the 
country.  The  first  nursery  school  of  its  type,  so  far  its 
success  is  a  matter  only  for  speculation. 


“Reading  Instruction  for  the  Slow  Learner  in  the  Secondary 
School,”  Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals 
Feb.  195 J.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  IF ash.  6,  D.C.  (Series  of  articla 
on  teaching  slow  learners  in  both  regular  and  special  classes.) 
The  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School,  Ruth  G.  Strickland. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  370p. 
13.75.  (Modern  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  oral  and  written 
language  from  early  childhood  through  the  elementary  school.) 
“Set  to  Music,”  Central  Ideas,  Feb.  1951.  Central  School  Boards 
Committee  for  Educational  Research,  525  IF.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27. 
(A  collection  of  short  reports  from  central  schools  in  New  York 
State  on  unusual  projects  of  music  groups.) 

“We  Need  Citizenship  Laboratories”  Wm.  S.  Vincent.  School 
Executive,  Mar.  1951.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (How  schools  can 
do  a  better  job  of  teaching  citizenship,  as  proposed  by  the  director 
of  the  Columbia  U.  Teachers  College  citizenship  project.) 
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Education  Summary  •  March  20,  1951 


Curricula 


Scant  knowledge  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  high  school  students  through  the  majority 
of  history,  geography  or  social  studies  classes,  and  little 
is  taught  about  the  customs,  beliefs,  ideas  or  attitudes 
of  the  Russian  people.  Such  are  the  conclusions  of  a 
study  recently  completed  by  Dr.  Richard  W.  Burkhardt. 
director  of  the  Division  of  Teacher  Preparation  at  the 
Syracuse  U.  School  of  Education. 

According  to  Dr.  Burkhardt  (who  made  an  analysis 
of  all  commonly  used  high  school  textbooks) ,  geography 
books  devote  but  6%  of  their  space  to  Russia;  world 
history  books,  7%;  modern  problems  and  citizenship 
texts,  less  than  1%.  He  feels  that  there  is  little  excuse 
for  such  emphasis  as  this:  a  typical  geography  book  had 
six  pages  on  the  Soviet  Union,  21  on  Australia,  20  on 
Brazil  and  16  on  China.  Or  this:  one  book  devoted  more 
space  to  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Estonia  than  to  the  en¬ 
tire  Soviet  Union. 

As  for  the  handling  of  material  on  the  U.S.S.R.,  he 
found  that  some  textbook  authors  seemed  to  be  bending 
backwards  to  present  a  critical  picture  of  the  country, 
a  few  biased  the  other  way.  But  most  books  had  these 
faults:  often  much  information  was  out  of  date,  and 

usually  little  comment  was  made  of  Russian  contribution 
to  culture.  Writes  Dr.  Burkhardt:  “The  very  real  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest  between  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
should  be  frankly  and  clearly  stated  .  .  .  but  the  equally 
real  instances  of  mutuality  of  interest  must  also  appear. 
In  no  other  way  can  we  expect  our  students  to  be  ade¬ 
quately  informed  about  the  major  issue  of  our  day.” 

New  arts  &  crafts  program  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  Portland,  Ore.,  will  replace  home  eco¬ 
nomics  and  woodworking.  Designed  by  a  committee  of 
teachers  from  industrial  arts,  homemaking  and  fine  arts 
fields,  the  new  plan  will  provide  pupils  with  a  class  for 
“exploration”  in  handcraft  activities,  rather  than  limit¬ 
ing  them  to  more  specialized  study  in  woodworking  and 
home  economics. 

Sweeping  changes  at  Johns  Hopkins  U. 

will  enable  students  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
able.  President  Detlev  W.  Bronk  announced  last  month. 
Domg  away  with  its  orthodox  program,  the  university, 
he  said,  henceforth  would  (1)  require  no  fixed  pattern 
of  courses  for  student  entrance  (2)  would  permit  stu¬ 
dents  to  take  doctorate  work,  without  first  earning  mas¬ 
ter’s  or  even  bachelor’s  degrees  (3)  would  set  all  stu¬ 
dents  free  to  “undertake  their  own  reading  and  research 
and  to  absent  themselves  from  classes,  proving  their  prog¬ 
ress  only  through  periodic  examinations.” 

Workshop  on  family  financial  secniity 

will  be  sponsored  for  the  second  year  next  summer  by 
the  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute 
of  Life  Insurance.  Participants  (limited  to  40)  will  be 
teachers  and  staff  members  recommended  by  superin¬ 
tendents  of  public  school  systems  or  heads  of  teacher¬ 
training  institutions.  Nominations  should  be  sent  to  Dr. 
£•  D.  Grizzell,  dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  U.  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Twelfth  Grade  Electives  in  English.  Capital  Area  School  Develop¬ 
ment  Assn.,  State  College,  Albany,  N.Y.  84p.  $1.  (Proposed 
teaching  units  jor  a  I2th  grade  elective  English  course,  as  worked 
out  by  teachers  of  the  Capital  Area  School  Development  Assn.) 
‘^International  Education  in.  Schools,”  Edw.  A.  Richards.  School 
&  Society,  Mar,  3,  1951.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (The  na¬ 
tional  director  oj  the  Amer.  Junior  Red  Cross  presents  reasons  and 
suggestions  for  infusing  international  education  throughout  the 
school  program.) 

Intercultural  Education,  John  D  Redden  &  Francis  A.  Ryan. 
Bruce  Pub.  Co.,  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1.  I80p.  $3.  (Means 
by  which  intergroup  relationships  can  be  improved  through  an 
intercultural  education  program.) 

Building  for  Democracy  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools. 
Board  of  Education,  San  Francisco.  ( A  program  for  citizenship  in 
elementary  grades,  with  descriptions  of  actual  practices.) 

“What  Shall  We  Teach  About  Communism”  School  Executive, 
Mar.  1951.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (A  group  of  leading  educators 
give  their  viewpoints.) 


Guidanee 


For  a  belter  view  of  Army  life  ahead,  all 

junior  and  senior  boys  in  the  East  Hampton  (Conn.) 
high  school  are  meeting  once  a  month  in  pre-induction 

counseling  sessions,  reports  Supt.  Everett  A.  McDonald, 
Jr.  The  sessions,  he  points  out,  are  planned  primarily 
to  develop  wiser  attitudes — and  particularly  to  curb  that 
feeling  among  high  school  boys  that  study  is  a  waste 
of  time  since  they  soon  will  be  drafted  anyway. 

Information  presented  at  the  meetings,  Mr.  McDonald 
explains,  is  based  on  a  rather  extensive  staff  investiga¬ 
tion  of  objectives  of  secondary  education,  and  of  skills 
and  understandings  needed  by  armed  forces  personnel. 
Besides  re-evaluating  the  objectives  of  the  East  Hamp¬ 
ton  high  school,  the  staff  surveyed  175  secondary-school 
administrators  to  find  out  how  East  Hampton  aims  coin¬ 
cided  with  those  held  most  important  in  other  school 
systems.  Then  staff  members  made  a  complete  study  of 
career  fields  in  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  Army  and  Marines, 
constructing  a  framework  for  pre-induction  training 
sessions  which  stress  (1)  how  high  school  subjects  con¬ 
tribute  to  success  in  military  service,  and  in  various 
military  career  fields  (2)  the  training  available  to  serv¬ 
icemen  (3)  how  armed  forces’  training  and  experiences 
will  be  of  use  in  later  civilian  life. 

To  let  panishments  fit  the  times,  the  U.  of 

Michigan  is  discouraging  suspension  of  students  who  do 
not  abide  by  regulations.  “In  the  present  world  situation, 
the  waste  of  time  involved  in  the  suspension  of  a  student 
can  no  longer  be  justified,”  says  Erich  A.  Walter,  dean 
of  students.  Michigan  students  who  break  rules  now  may 
work  off  a  suspension  by  spending  16  hours  a  week  as 
an  orderly  or  a  nurse’s  aide  at  the  university  hospital. 
Their  wages  are  turned  over  to  charity. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Understanding  Group  Behavior  of  Boys  and  Girls,  Ruth  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  others.  Bur.  of  Pubns^,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  V., 
525  W.  I20th  St.,  N.Y,  27.  (An  exploratory  study,  conducted  by 
the  Horace  Mann-Lincoln  Inst,  of  School  Experimentation,  of  the 
group  behavior  of  boys  and  girls.  Research  was  done  mairdy  in 
the  Denver  schools.) 
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Education  Summary  •  March  20,  1951 


Religion 


Validity  of  Biblc-roading  laws  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  Last  week  the  high 
tribunal  announced  that  it  would  review  the  New  Jersej 
case  in  which  legislation  requiring  the  reading  of  at 
least  five  verses  from  the  Old  Testament  in  public  schools 
each  day  had  been  challenged  as  unconstitutional.  The 
statute  was  found  legal  by  New  Jersey’s  supreme  court 
(EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Nov.  5). 

Daily  reading  of  verses  from  the  Bible  in  public  schools 
also  is  required  by  statute  in  11  other  states — Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee — and 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Laws  of  five  more  states 
make  the  practice  permissive.  Court  cases  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  have  been  numerous.  While  justices  in  four  states 
have  prohibited  such  a  requirement,  those  in  at  least 
six  others  have  upheld  it. 

li%'eariiig  of  drosii  by  teachers  in  pub¬ 

lic  schools  no  longer  will  be  permitted  in  New  Mexico, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  has  ruled.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  a  state  supreme  court  case  is  pending  which  might 
either  revoke  or  extend  the  “Dixon”  decision,  a  district 
court  ruling  which  prohibited  certain  Catholic  nuns  and 
brothers  from  holding  public  school  positions. 

The  New  Mexico  legislature,  incidentally,  recently  en¬ 
acted  a  law  under  which  parochial  and  private  school 
children  may  ride  on  public  school  buses. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
God  in  Education — A  Tract  for  the  Times,  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen. 
Chas.  Scribner  &  Sons.  397  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  (A  discussion  of 
the  role  of  religion  in  education— and  how  far  modern  schools 
have  gone  in  ignoring  it.) 


Student  Activities 


Jury  service  for  college  students  has  been 
recommended  by  Chief  Justice  Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt,  of 
New  Jersey’s  supreme  court,  after  reviewing  the  work  of 
student  jurors  in  a  district  court  in  New'  Brunswick. 

For  several  years  Rutgers  U.  journalism  students  (who 
previously  “covered”  trials)  have  been  serving  as  jurors 
under  special  arrangements  made  by  District  Court  Judge 
George  R.  Morrison.  Occasionally  there  has  been  an  all¬ 
student  panel.  Unlike  others,  the  students  are  eager  to 
become  jury  members,  and  no  student  jury  ever  has 
given  an  incorrect  verdict.  Judge  Morrison  says. 

Topic  for  a  discussion  contest  sponsored  for 
nearby  high  schools  by  Marietta  College,  in  Ohio,  this 
month:  “The  High  School  Student  and  His  Education.” 

The  competition,  incidentally,  was  the  first  of  its  type 
to  have  been  conducted  by  the  Marietta  speech  and  drama 
department.  “Our  decision  to  use  informal  group  dis¬ 
cussion  rather  than  formalized  debate  or  oratory  to  de¬ 
termine  our  four  annual  speech  scholarship  winners 
stemmed  from  the  belief  that  discussions  are  of  more 
benefit  to  the  individual,”  Dean  Ruth  A.  Wilcox  states. 


Continuous  displays  of  school  art  are  being 
shown  in  the  museum  .section  of  Missouri’s  state  house. 
Since  approximately  360,000  persons  visit  the  capitol 
each  year,  the  exhibits  should  help  in  informing  the 
citizenry  of  art  education  in  the  state’s  public  schools. 

Safety  quiz  programs,  now  being  presented  over 
a  San  Francisco  television  station  each  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  honor  specific  school  safety  patrols  and  alert  child 
viewers  to  safe  practices.  The  broadcasts  feature  a  group 
of  school  children  answering  questions  on  safety  before 
a  panel  of  safety  experts. 

As  a  moulhpiece  for  the  studeui  hody,  the 

Student  Council  of  Cazenovia  (N.  Y.)  Central  School 
finds  many  occasions  for  putting  its  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary  to  work.  Not  the  least  infrequent  of  these  are  the 
many  times  it  sends  a  note  of  appreciation  to  a  teacher 
or  citizen  who  has  aided  in  some  student  project. 

Xcw  language  society  at  Bowling  Green  (Ohio) 
State  U.  is  composed  of  95  students  who  in  their  spare 
time  are  learning  to  speak  Esperanto.  Although  designed 
to  advance  an  international  language,  the  organization 
(which  students  hope  will  extend  to  other  campuses)  has 
a  Greek  name:  Alpha  chapter  of  Iota  Epsilon  Alpha. 


Physical  Education  and  Health 

Physical  education  takes  the  limelight  at 

least  once  each  year  in  Idaho  Falls,  Ida.,  where  the  Otis  E. 
Bell  junior  high  school  presents  an  annual  “Gym  Jam¬ 
boree.”  Sponsored  by  the  PTA,  the  program  is  a  favorite 
school  event  with  parents  —  perhaps  because  so  many 
students  (more  than  half  of  the  1,100  student  body) 
participate. 

The  program.  Principal  Elmer  S.  Crowley  explains,  is 
designed  to  acquaint  parents  with  the  work  of  the  physical 
education  department,  and  to  show  them — indirectly— 
how  physical  education  activities  are  conducive  to  good 
health,  muscular  coordination,  and  development  of  co¬ 
operation  and  good  sportsmanship  in  pupils.  Among  the 
demonstrations  at  last  month’s  “jamboree”:  volleyball, 
calisthenics,  tumbling,  first  aid,  mixed  dancing,  square 
dancing,  folk  dancing,  basketball. 

Each  member  of  the  audience,  incidentally,  received  a 
souvenir  booklet,  a  well-illustrated  10-page  explanation 
of  the  school’s  health,  physical  education  and  recreation 
offerings. 

Oue  merit  of  military  traiuiug  is  often  over¬ 
looked — perhaps  because  it  is  uncontroversial — according 
to  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.,  medical  writer  for  the  New 
York  Times.  There  is  general  agreement,  he  points  out, 
that  the  health  of  most  men  would  be  improved  through¬ 
out  their  lives  by  the  dental  and  medical  care,  improved 
nutrition,  physical  fitness  and  personal  hygiene  programs 
provided  by  the  armed  services. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Public  School  Camping,  James  M.  Clarke.  Stanford  U.  Press, 

Stanford  U.,  Calif.  Due  in  April.  $4. 
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“The  Status  of  Interscholastic  Athletics  in  Secondary  Schools  for 
Girls”  Louise  P.  W eisiger.  School  Activities,  Feb.  1951.  1515 
Lane  St.,  Topeka,  Kan.  (Discussion  of  what  constitutes  a  modern 
athletic  program  for  girls.) 

Rhythms  and  Dances  for  Elementary  Schools,  Dorothy  LaSalle. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  101  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  Due  this  month.  $4. 
Physical  Education — Organization  and  Administration.  Jay  B. 
Nash.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  101  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  $4.50.  (Building 
plans  and  organizational  charts  are  included.) 

“The  Det  elopment  of  Health  Attitudes,”  C.  L.  Anderson.  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Jour.,  Feb.  1951.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37. 
(Discussion  of  a  health  program  that  will  stress  development  of 
proper  health  attitudes.) 


Audio~Vif$ual 


How  controversial  films  w'crc  ^^scrcened*’ 

by  2,100  parents  and  other  interested  citizens  in  Pasadena 
b  reported  in  the  current  issue  of  See  &  Hear.  The  show¬ 
ings  convinced  most  of  the  audience  that  films  were  more 
than  “educational  frills,”  and  that  such  movies  as  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Man,  Boundary  Lines,  Despotism  and  Human 
Growth  are  both  appropriate  and  advisable  for  school  use. 
(That  they  were  not  had  been  charged  by  Pasadena’s 
School  Development  Council,  which  has  been  leading  the 
attack  on  the  city’s  school  system.) 

Citizen  interest  in  the  showings,  incidentally,  is  lead¬ 
ing  the  school  system  to  consider  the  merits  of  regular 
public  previews  of  classroom  films. 

Language  laboratories  are  appearing  more 
and  more  frequently  in  college  and  university  language 
departments  these  days,  reports  a  newsletter  of  the  Amer, 
Assn,  of  Teachers  of  French.  Students,  as  part  of  their 
homework  assignments,  must  put  in  so  much  laboratory 
work  each  week,  listening  individually  to  foreign  language 
recordings  while  reading  corresponding  foreign  language 
scripts,  or  smoothing  out  their  own  accents  with  the  aid 
of  recording  equipment. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Nonmusical  Recordings,”  Richard  Hart.  Library  Jour.,  Mar. 
1,1951.  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  19.  (Discussion  of  the  selection  and 
use  of  nonmusical  recordings  in  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library, 
Baltimore,  Md.) 

Television  and  Our  Children,  Robt.  Lewis  Shayon.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  55  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  94p.  $1.50.  (A  study  of  the 
medium’s  potential  place  in  education  is  included.) 


Voeational-induHtrial 


Shortage  of  shop  teachers  is  becoming  more 
pronounced  as  defense  production  increases.  Among  in¬ 
dications  of  the  growing  scarcity:  last  month  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  new  shop  teachers  in  New  York  City  were 
lowered  to  those  in  effect  during  World  War  II. 

Cutting  of  George-Barden  funds,  as  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  1952  Presidential  budget,  is  being  fought 
with  energy  by  vocational  educators.  Under  the  proposal 
(which  would  reduce  the  regular  appropriation  for  voca¬ 
tional  and  agricultural  education,  but  which  would  set  up 


a  special  $10,000,000  defense-job  training  program), 
there  likely  would  be  less  money  for  both  vocational  and 
defense  training  than  now  available,  they  say.  Why? 
Because  George-Barden  funds  must  be  matched  by  states, 
while  the  proposed  appropriation  for  defense  training 
could  be  disbursed  without  states’  contributing,  they 
explain. 

Under  the  budget  plan,  incidentally,  13  states  would 
lose  no  money  for  vocational  education,  and  15  would 
lose  none  for  agricultural  education.  Those  are  states 
which  already  are  receiving  the  minimum  established  by 
the  George-Barden  law.  But  in  other  states,  the  cut  might 
be  as  high  as  60%. 

But  Congress  may  not  approve  the  measure.  School 
Shop  points  out:  the  economy  bloc  in  Congress  gains  its 
membership  from  predominantly  agricultural  states  — 
whose  senators  and  representatives  hesitate  to  get  in  the 
hair  of  either  farmers  or  farmers’  sons. 

$^apport  work-study  programs,  the  Nat.  Assn, 
of  Manufacturers  is  urging  employers.  In  a  44-page 
pamphlet  (“Working  Together”)  released  last  month,  the 
NAM  calls  work-study  courses  an  “investment”  in  both 
American  youth  and  American  business.  The  manual 
describes  five  plans  for  cooperative  school-business  train¬ 
ing,  involving  industrial,  office,  distributive  and  diversified 
occupations,  and  apprentice  training. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Evaluating  the  Academic-Subjects  Curriculum  in  Vocational 
High  Schools,”  Robt.  1.  Cooper.  High  Points,  Feb.  1951.  110  Liv¬ 
ingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (Proposals  for  a  core  technique  in 
presenting  academic  subjects.) 


Adult  Education 


Series  of  educational  TV  programs  will  be 
presented  over  the  NBC  network,  starting  sometime  in 
June.  Financed  by  an  $87,500  grant  from  the  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  Foundation,  with  the  Nat.  Broadcasting  Co.  pro¬ 
viding  time  and  facilities,  the  programs  will  be  devoted 
to  economics,  social  and  natural  sciences.  One  of  the 
best-known  educational  programs  on  radio,  “The  U,  of 
Chicago  Roundtable,”  was  financed  for  10  years  by  the 
same  foundation. 

Community  play  nights  are  a  project  of  the 
student  council  and  faculty  of  the  Klein  Independent 
School  District  in  Texas.  Located  eight  miles  from  the 
nearest  shopping  district  or  movie  house,  the  Klein  school 
regularly  sponsors  community  nights,  when  everyone  in 
the  district  is  invited  to  take  part  in  sports,  or  cards  and 
less  active  games.  Others  are  free  to  use  tools  in  the 
school  shop  on  their  own  projects,  or  to  read  books  in  the 
school  library. 

For  the  bonofit  of  adult  groups,  the  Greater 
Cincinnati  Film  Council  maintains  a  directory  of  all  free 
educational  films  locally  obtainable,  and  revises  the  list¬ 
ing  annually.  In  Meckleburg  County,  N.  C.,  all  films  in 
the  community  are  indexed  at  the  Charlotte  library. 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
‘‘Adult  Guidance  Services  in  Public  Schools”  Homer  Kempfer  & 
Sophie  V.  Cheskie.  Occupations,  Feb.  1951.  1424  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.C. 


Building  and  Equipment 


Filmstrip  on  low-cost  rural  schoolhonses 

will  be  available  in  May  from  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  School 
Administrators,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  The  strip  (cost:  $5)  features  the  architectural  ex¬ 
hibit  shown  at  the  recent  AASA  convention. 

Building  programs  at  32  Negro  colleges 

depend  on  the  outcome  of  a  $25,000,000  drive  opened 
this  month  by  the  United  Negro  College  Fund — an  organ¬ 
ization  which  annually  conducts  campaigns  to  help  the 
same  institutions  meet  current  operating  expenses.  First 
donation;  a  $5,000,000  gift  from  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

To  help  contractors  get  materials  as  they 
are  available,  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  has 
announced  that  it  will  pay  up  to  80%  of  the  cost  of  all 
materials  delivered,  rather  than  waiting  to  reimburse  the 
contractor  after  a  project  has  been  completed.  The  speedy 
payment  for  materials  will  provide  funds  for  stockpiling 
of  scarce  and  restricted  items. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Schoolhouse  Planning  for  Smaller  Towns,”  Nation’s  Schools,  Mar. 
1951.  919  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago  II.  (Description  of  three  out¬ 
standing  school  building  projects  in  smaller  communities.) 
‘‘Looking  Forward,”  Mary  P.  Endres.  School  Executive,  Mar,  1951. 
470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (Report  of  new  buildings  and  educational 
program  which  have  resulted  from  district  consolidation  in  Mc¬ 
Henry  County,  III.) 


Miscellany 


Caught  in  a  wchwork  of  VA  fussiness,  Al¬ 
vin  C.  Eurich,  president  of  the  State  U.  of  New  York, 
protested  last  month  that  a  single  contract  between  the 
Institute  of  Applied  Arts  &  Sciences  in  Buffalo  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  had  required  1,500  signatures 
or  initials.  Of  them,  he  added,  900  had  been  his  own. 

Rather  than  seeking  penpals,  some  up-and- 
coming  GI’s  in  Korea  have  written  Hunter  College  in  New 
York  City  (“Attn:  Home  Economics  Dept.”)  proposing 
that  cooking  classes  do  something  about  the  fighting  man’s 
lonesomeness  for  pastries. 

More  productive  is  he  who  complains,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  recently  completed  by  the  U.  of  Mich¬ 
igan’s  Institute  of  Social  Research.  Investigating  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  best  workers,  researchers  found  that  the 
output  of  employes  ivho  “beef”  is  vastly  superior  to  that 
of  those  who  do  not.  “While  such  a  character  will  often 
spend  a  lunch  hour  denouncing  his  job,”  the  report  says, 
“the  driving  urge  to  succeed  will  send  him  back  to  work 
fired  with  productive  energy.” 
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New  Classroom  Material 


For  Aid  in  Relating  Teaching  to  Local  Needs  ... 
teachers  might  find  Schools  &  Better  Living  valuable. 
It  is  a  new  periodical  (first  issue  appears  this  month > 
published  by  Applied  Economics,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit 
organization  financed  by  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Founda¬ 
tion.  Orders  and  subscription  fee  of  $2.50  per  school 
year  should  be  sent  to  Schools  &  Better  Living,  Box 
151,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Films  on  Civilian  Defense  .  .  .  now  available  in¬ 
clude  Pattern  for  Survival  (Cornell  Films  Co.,  1501 
Broadway  St.,  N.Y,  18)  and  You  Can  Beat  The  A- 
Bomb  (McGraw-Hill  Text  Films,  330  W.  42nd  St., 
New  York  18).  Another,  Survival  Under  Atomic  At¬ 
tack,  soon  will  be  released  by  the  Nat.  Civil  Defense 
Authority.  Many  others  are  scheduled  for  production. 

Guidance  Material  for  Young  Children  ...  is 
being  planned  by  Science  Research  Associates,  228 

5.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHiicago  4.  To  be  similar  to  the 
Life  Adjustment  booklets  for  high  school  students, 
the  new  elementary  school  series  will  be  written  by 
leading  psychiatrists  and  child-study  authorities,  will 
appear  monthly  throughout  the  school  year. 

Science  Research,  incidentally,  is  recommending 
this  new  use  for  the  Kuder  Preference  Record,  which 
it  publishes:  after  using  the  preference  record  to 
assess  student  interests  in  10  areas,  teachers  and 
Ubrarians  may  consult  the  Kuder  Book  List  to  find 
books  that  will  appeal  to  students. 

School  Libraries  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  .  .  .  will 
be  particularly  interested  in  a  new  collection  of  his¬ 
torical  adventure  stories  published  this  month  by 
Exposition  Press,  386  4th  Ave.,  New  York  16.  Across 
the  Shining  Mountains,  written  by  Clara  Tutt,  of 
Whitewater  State  Teachers  College,  in  Wisconsin, 
presents  factual  information  in  fiction  form  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  elementary  school  age. 

These  books,  incidentally,  have  been  awarded  top 
children’s  literature  citations  for  the  year:  (1)  Amos 
Fortune:  Free  Man,  by  Elizabeth  Yates,  and  (2) 
The  Egg  Tree,  by  Katherine  Milhous.  The  books 
were  awarded  the  Newbery  and  (Caldecott  medals, 
respectively,  by  the  children’s  library  section  of  the 
Amer.  Library  Assn,  this  month. 

When  Studying  Driving  Records  of  Students  .  .  . 
teachers  of  driver  education  courses  should  write 
the  TraflBc  Engineering  &  Safety  Dept,  of  the  Amer. 
Automobile  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  will  send 
complete  details  on  how  such  a  study  can  be  made. 

“Safe  Use  of  Electrical  Equipment’  ...  is  a  new 
50c  booklet  for  science  teachers  on  safe  practices  in 
laboratories  and  during  classroom  demonstrations.  A 
copy  may  be  obtained  from  the  Nat.  Commission  on 
Safety  Education,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington 

6,  D.C. 

New  Basic  Readers  ...  in  Scott,  Foresman’s  Cur¬ 
riculum  Foundation  series  are  being  announced  this 
spring.  Now  available  are  three  pre-reading  books, 
two  pre-primers,  two  books  at  the  primer  and  Book  I 
levels. 

Another  new  Scott,  Foresman  release  is  Time  for 
Poetry,  an  anthology  for  teachers  of  the  first  through 
sixth  grades.  (Poems  from  Time  for  Poetry  are  re¬ 
corded  in  Poetry  Time,  a  record  album  also  avail¬ 
able  from  the  publisher.) 
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